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There are 
a lot of 
banana 
peels 
on the 
UFV 
tracks... 

Leading into the FSA's annual general 
meeting, this full issue of Words and Vision 
contains contributions from almost all of 
your executive representatives. These di¬ 
verse entries offer a range of information 
“nuggets” that underscore the important 
work of your union representatives in the 
never-ending struggle to improve working 
conditions. Things have not improved since 
the last issue of Words and Vision where 
we alerted you to substantial workplace 
challenges that are derailing FSA and UFV 
relations. The recent “urgent” bulletin re¬ 
garding the Restructuring Academic Units 
policy proposal is just another example of 
the growing disregard for member consul¬ 
tation and a persistent pressure to depro- 
fessionalize our work. 

Your union President reveals a troubling 
practice and mindset in exploiting LTA and 
sessional workers and your Faculty Con¬ 
tract Administrator, Rod Hayward, provides 
some other, tangible examples of workplace 
struggle. Your Agreements Chair, Sven Van 
de Wetering, explores how the norms ex¬ 
pressed in our daily practices do not always 



relfect our contract. Your VPs highlight the 
importance of engaging with your union 
and finding ways to “renew” your interest 
in the only collective body that represents 
your professional interests at UFV. Michael 
Maschek, your Secretary Treasurer, offers a 
careful analysis of your dues, offering an im¬ 
portant perspective on how the FSA is posi¬ 
tioned to evolve. 

Other representatives, including your 
Non-Regular FPSE rep, your JPDC Co-Chair 
and your FPSE Status of Women rep, share 
their actions and ideas about their work. 
Your Chief Negotiator brings you up to 
speed on bargaining issues, preparing you 
for the very involved and carefully planned 
strategies that the FSA is developing in an 
increasingly challenging climate. 

I hope you spend time engaging in this issue 
of your union newsletter, apprising yourself 
of the issues, the struggles, and the strate¬ 
gies that your union (comprised of your fel¬ 
low co-workers!) is facing. As our AGM and 


elections approach, it is important for you to 
think about who you empower to represent 
you because these folks greatly influence 
the direction of your workplace. The more 
we inform ourselves the more we inoculate 
ourselves against erosions of our rights as 
working people. 

You will also note some posters in this 
issue where you are introduced to “Carl” 
and “Steve” These heroes are part of a 
special project that will be revealed at 
our May Annual 
General Meeting. 

In Solidarity, 


Christina 

Neigel 

Acting 

Communications 

Chair 
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Exploitation Comes in 
Many Forms 

Sean President 
Parkinson 


The FSA's position is that all faculty and all staff who do the same work deserve the same 
rights. However, there is a growing list of examples where this practice is not respected. 
These very deliberate efforts are made to create and/or perpetuate inequity among em¬ 
ployees, keeping members unbalanced and vulnerable. The employer's insistence on such 
practices is disturbing and signals trouble ahead because treating members differently for 
the same work is both unfair and divisive. In fact, it hampers the kinds of collegial and coop¬ 
erative work necessary for UFV to evolve. 

In a recent and egregious example of inequity, the FSA filed a grievance because limited term 
faculty were given default workloads parallel to lab instructors (who are on highly problem¬ 
atic secondary pay /workload scales that the union is currently attempting to address) rath¬ 
er than Type B faculty. While a regular faculty member receives 75% credit for teaching a 
stand-alone lab or a lab assigned to a lecture course, LTAs and sessionals are routinely given 
only 50% credit. This means that an LTA, who is typically hired to do the work of a permanent 
faculty member, is not only paid less but is also given less weight for their work. 

Even though there is no collective agreement language on non-regular faculty work being 
weighted differently from permanent faculty, the employer justifies such unfairness by ar¬ 
guing that LTAs (and sessionals) are not Type B faculty and therefore don’t qualify for the 
weightings outlined in 18.5(a) and 18.5(b). Rather than view teaching faculty inclusively, the 
employer defaults to an interpretation that exploits the absence of explicit, itemized lan¬ 
guage, generating employee inequity for financial advantage (i.e. pay non-regulars less and 
make them do more of the work). Both LTA and sessional faculty do the same work as Type B 
faculty and have the same qualifications. Increasingly, the University is its exploited people. 

Interestingly, when pressed, the employer’s response to the allegation that non-regular fac¬ 
ulty are given a different weighting for teaching (and being paid much less for it), the employ¬ 
er has responded: 

The University has a different [emphasis added] set of expectations for employees hired 
as type B faculty members who, in addition to their teaching duties provide service and 
engage in scholarly activities. These activities comprise an important part of their work 
for the University. 

While the collective agreement outlines duties associated with scholarship and service, 
they are not quantified. Conversely, teaching is. Despite rank and tenure, the collective 
agreement only explicitly speaks to the workload of teaching — one that was never reduced 
to accommodate rank and tenure (and, precisely, how is one is to work 35 hours a week and 
balance this with teaching loads established in a college model where service and scholar¬ 
ship were not expectations?). Article 18.1 the collective agreement is explicit in highlighting 
faculty obligations: 

The parties recognize that the assignment or distribution of workload must be in accor¬ 
dance with the principle that teaching is the primary obligation and commitment of all Teach¬ 
ing Faculty at UFV [emphasis added]. 

It is dangerous to allow differentiation of faculty types based on notions of service and schol¬ 
arship when there is no recognition of these contributions in how our work is organized or 
how we are compensated. While UFV’s proposed Grievance Settlement Offer is to revise 
its practice treat LTA instructors the same as Type B faculty, they are absolutely unwilling to 
address inequity with sessionals. The union that upholds the view that equal pay should be 
for equal work. We object to assigning differential workload credit as a function of contract 
work. If all of these groups were compensated equally, according to the work they perform, 
there would be no financial incentive to exploit some workers. 
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The University's People 



Several months ago, in November, I gave a report to the UFV 
Board of Governors, as a representative of the FSA. Many of you 
might not know this, the FSA is invited to give a report at each 
Board meeting. This was my first time attending a Board meeting. 

I decided to speak from my perspective as Chief Negotiator. I 
thought it might be useful for them to hear my hopes for the up¬ 
coming round of bargaining, since they are signatories to our 
agreement. The Board designates the authority to bargain to 
members of the university administration, but any agreement 
must be ratified on the employer's side by the Board of Gover¬ 
nors, as well as the Post-Secondary Employers' Association (PSEA). 

Here's a slightly edited version of what I said to them (the edits are 
just to make it more coherent -1 had only a short amount of time to 
work on this prior to the meeting): 

President Joanne Maclean has selected “A university is its 
people'' as the theme for her inaugural conversation with the 
university community. As the Faculty & Staff Association, 
we represent about 1,000 of those people. We are the ones 
who are on the front lines with students: we welcome them 
to the university, help them plan their educational path and 
career, develop the programs they study, provide them with 
the skills, knowledge, and experience they will need to suc¬ 
ceed in their careers and lives, provide a shoulder for them 
to cry on when they need it, help them solve their problems 
or concerns, keep the bathrooms clean, get up in the wee 
hours to clear the snow, support and celebrate with them 
as they walk across the stage at convocation, and countless 
other tasks that we undertake in the service of providing 
students with a quality education. 

We also serve as ambassadors for UFV, both through our 
connections within the local community, and those in the 
broader academic community. 


With our contract set to expire on March 31, we're going to 
be engaging in collective bargaining soon. During the past 
few rounds of bargaining, we've had a very hard time holding 
on to what we already had, let alone improving conditions 
for the university's people. But I have some hopes for this 
round of bargaining, and I wanted to share them with you: 

I hope we will have a respectful, productive dialogue with 
you about the workplace, our workers, and their needs. 

I hope we will engage in collaborative problem-solving with 
you around issues each of us has identified. 

I hope we will find common ground on issues, and that we 
each keep the big picture in mind — that we are all here to 
provide the best education for our students. 

We've been talking to our members, and what we hear from 
too many of them is that they are stressed: they are strug¬ 
gling economically, they are overworked, and they don't feel 
valued or respected by their employer. So above all, we hope 
that we can present our members at ratification time with a 
collective agreement that we and they can be proud of, and 
that demonstrates that you know and recognize their worth. 
Because without us, the “university's people'' is greatly di¬ 
minished, and perhaps we could even say, “the university has 
no people.'' 

I don’t want to end on a negative note, so what I will say, in 
closing, is that I hope for a much stronger, more productive 
relationship with you at the end of this round of bargaining. 
And I believe in you and your ability to work with us to make 
it happen. 

My remarks were deliberately short, but I think my message was 
clear — we expect better. We expect our employer to live up to the 
words expressed by UFV’s newest president. We need to see evi- 












... that the Canadian Human Rights Act requires employers to ensure 
that employees are not subject to discrimination and this includes 
the need to treat some people differently to ensure that they are not 
unfairly treated? This means, for example, that if you have an illness 
or injury the employer has a duty to accommodate (make alternative 
arrangements for you). While there is a reasonable limit to what the 
employer can do, the expectations are very high. For more info, see: 
https://www.chrc-ccdp.gc.ca/eng/content/what-duty-accommodate. 



dence of it not just in the words in our collective agreement, 
but in the employer’s actions. We know that we bring value 
to the institution — we need to see that our employer knows 
it, too. 


Overwhelmingly, you (our members) have signalled that 
economic well-being is the number one issue for you in this 
round of bargaining. The numbers don't lie: according to the 
consumer price index (also often expressed as inflation or 
cost of living), we are trying to pay for things at 2019 prices 
on salaries that are the equivalent of 2009 dollars. For many 
of us, the concern is also about security — about getting ac¬ 
cess to the opportunities to earn a living that provides a de¬ 
cent quality of life. And did you know that we have 11 (!) dif¬ 
ferent salary scales in our collective agreement, 9 of which 
relate to faculty? Or that there is actually no salary scale 
for Auxiliary I workers? (We assume they get paid, but you 
know what they say about making assumptions...). Our abil¬ 
ity to bargain salaries directly with the employer is limited, 
so we’re looking at other ways to get more money into your 
pockets, to help make up in some way for years of lost wages. 


You also care deeply about your increased workload. You 
say your workload has increased in the last 5 years. Again, 


Many of you feel that vacant positions, 
however they occur, stay vacant for far too 
long. Filling these positions with temporary 
workers doesn't always seem to help with the workload. 
Temporary workers are paid far less (remember those 9 
faculty scales? Several of them relate to temporary faculty 
workers), and they don’t have access to other things we val¬ 
ue, such as health, dental and disability benefits, or vacation 
time, or sick leave, or parental leave, or... If the employer 
wants to use precarious labour to meet whatever goals they 
might have, they should at least pay them a pro-rate faculty 
rate. 


Since 2012, our employer has accumulated more than $99 
million is operating surpluses. That’s $99 million that was 
NOT spent on operations (i.e., us!) over that time. That mon¬ 
ey now sits in a capital reserve fund, the use of which was 
severely curtailed by the previous government. Just think 
of what we could have done together, had that money been 
used for the purpose it was intended. 


In closing, I guess my hope for all of you is that I’ve at least 
given you some food for thought. There’s plenty to chew on, 
and as you digest it, I hope that you’ll take some time to think 
about what role you will play in realizing these hopes for the 
university’s people. 


the numbers don't lie: over a 10-year period 
(2007/08 to 2017/18) we saw an increase 
of 11.9% in our student population. Our 
domestic student numbers remained pret¬ 
ty steady (2.2% increase), but our interna¬ 
tional student numbers have exploded (a 
147.9% increase), while at the same time 
we opened a new campus in Chandigarh 
and saw a decrease in the diversity of our 
international student body, with a 2,436.6% 
increase in students from India. 

Our numbers, though, have not neces¬ 
sarily kept pace. For the period 2007/08 
to 2016/17 (we don’t have data yet for 
2017/18), we saw an 8.9% increase in facul¬ 
ty FTE (with a sharp increase in the number 
of non-regular faculty, and an increase of 
11.4% in support staff FTE. But the FTE of 
excluded staff and administrators rose by 
124.5% over that same period. Hmm... 
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Demystifying Union Dues 





Michael Secretary 
Maschek Treasurer 
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In previous issues of Words and Vision and in my annual reports to 
members, I have spoken explicitly about steps taken to ensure both 
efficient use and financial accountability of the resources entrust¬ 
ed to the Association by its membership. In this article, however, I 
would like to speak more broadly about the actual size of these re¬ 
sources. Specifically, I would like to compare our Association dues 
to similar Locals in the sector and illustrate how changes in these 
dues can significantly impact the operational ability of the FSA. 

The vast majority of revenues for the FSA are a result of dues lev¬ 
ied on the earnings of our members. Currently, the rate charged by 
the employer on behalf of the FSA is 1.5% of members'gross salary. 
Of the $947,288 in revenues for the 2018-19 fiscal year, $924,457 
result from membership dues (97.6 percent). The remaining reve- 

Table 1: LOCAL DUES @ April, 2019 



Association 

FTE 

Members 

Percent 
of Salary 

1 

Local 1 

Capilano Faculty Association 

569 

1.95 

2 

Local 2 

Thompson Rivers University Faculty Association 

933 

1.925 

3 

Local 3 

Faculty Association of the College of New Caledonia 

372 

2.0 

4 

Local 4 

Douglas College Faculty Association 

909 

1.75 

5 

Local 5 

Kwantlen Faculty Association 

1199 

1.95 

6 

Local 6 

College of th Rockies Faculty Association 

203 

2.25 

7 

Local 7 

University of the Fraser Valley Faculty & Staff Association 

868 

1.5 

8 

Local 8 

Vancouver Island University Faculty Association 

763 

1.8 

9 

Local 9 

Okanagan College Faculty Association 

382 

2.0 

10 

Local 10 

Selkirk College Faculty Association 

210 

1.6 

11 

Local 11 

Academic Workers’ Union (Coast Mountain College) 

44 

2.0 +1.8 (CUPE) 

12 

Local 12 

Camosun College Faculty Association 

723 

1.63 

13 

Local 14 

Langara Faculty Association 

872 

2.0 

14 

Local IS 

Vancouver Community College Faculty Association 

690 

2.15 

15 

Local 16 

North Island College Faculty Association 

258 

2.0 

16 

Local 17 

TRU Open Learning Faculty Assoociation 

128 

2.25 

17 

Local 19 

NVIT Employees’Association 

75 

2.0 

18 

Local 21 

Education & Training Employees’Association 

167 

2.0 

19 

Local 22 

Emily Carr University of Art & Design Faculty Association 

159 

2.0 

Average 

2.03 


nues are a result of investment earnings on financial assets accu¬ 
mulated from previous budget surpluses. 

Historically, changes in the dues rate have occurred quite infre¬ 
quently. The current rate was also the percentage applied to mem¬ 
ber earnings prior to 2006. However, between 2006 and 2009 FSA 
member dues were lowered to 1.35%. At the time of the reversal 
to our current rate in September, 2009, the rate of 1.5% represent¬ 
ed the lowest amongst all other FPSE Locals. When one compares 
this rate against these Locals today, our FSA member dues remains the 
lowest in the sector. Current membership and dues rates associated 
with FPSE Locals across the province are presented in Table 1. 


When one looks at these data graphically, it becomes quite 
apparent that there is far more variance in FTE membership 
across Locals than in their dues rates. A very slight down¬ 
ward trend in dues is associated with Locals that have larger 
membership. For the purpose of constructing this trend, Lo¬ 
cal 11 (Academic Workers' Union, Coast Mountain College) 
was excluded as an outlier. 


Local FTE versus Member Dues 
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Local FTE Membership 


The smaller variability in dues when compared to member¬ 
ship is an interesting characteristic of the data available. The 
concept of “economies of scale” refers to any situation in 
which the average costs of an activity decreases as the level 
of the activity increases. Basically, the more you do some¬ 
thing, the easier and cheaper it gets (on average). 









































Similarly, this leverage works for increases in dues rates. If the mag¬ 
nitude of the change was the same but the direction was positive, 
a 0.15% increase in dues applied to members’ gross salaries (from 
1.5% to 1.65%) would increase the Associations revenues derived 
from faculty by 25%. 

While the determination of FPSE dues per staff member is slightly 
different than for faculty members, the calculation of this leverage 
effect is similar (though somewhat more complicated). FPSE dues for 
staff are not based on gross member salary. Instead, these dues are a 
combination of a fixed fee per member and a percentage of dues col¬ 
lected by the FSA. The fact that some of these dues are determined 
by revenue collected by the FSA softeners this leverage effect when 
compared to revenue from faculty dues. Additionally, the fact that 
the fixed component of staff member FPSE dues is rather very small 
relative to total Local dues means that the leverage effect is damp¬ 
ened quite dramatically. Technically, because there is a component of 
staff FPSE dues that is unrelated to FSA revenue, this leverage effect 
still exists. However, it is inconsequential to the residual operating 
revenues of the FSA when Local dues rates change. Although there is 
minimal leverage effect associated with staff member dues, this in no way 
detracts from the effect that exists for dues collected by faculty members. 
Overall, the impact on FSA residual operating revenues is larger than any 
associated change in member dues. 

The intent of illustrating how this leverage is derived from our cost 
structure is not to argue directly for actual increases in our Local 
dues; nor is it to argue against decreases. Changes in dues, wheth¬ 
er positive or negative, must be weighed by members against the 
tradeoffs in FSA representation and engagement associated with 
the impact on revenue these dues changes have. Instead, the intent 
is to illustrate that the potential impact these changes have is theo¬ 
retically quite significant. 

Year after year the Association has facilitated a solid fiscal outcome 
and this has resulted in a healthy Association balance sheet. Along¬ 
side this fiscal status, in the last three years the FSA Executive has 
managed significant achievements requiring financial support: the 
FSA Operational Review and the development of a systematic re¬ 
cords management system. Both are significant seeds for the long¬ 
term growth and advancement of the Association. Both should help 
facilitate greater potential for member representation and engage¬ 
ment. 

The FSA Executive and its sub-committees continue work to signifi¬ 
cantly improve the impact of the Association. Given these ambitions, 
the changing workplace dynamics of UFV, and financial constraints 
associated with current dues rates, there may come a time in the 
future when membership decides an increase in dues is justified. 
Historically, we have observed some infrequent variation in FSA 
member dues. If, and when, any changes in dues do occur, because 
of certain characteristics inherent in our cost structure illustrated in 
this brief article, the impacts of these changes are leveraged and can 
therefore be quite significant to the day-to-day operation of the FSA. 


If the costs associated with fulfilling the union mandate were con¬ 
stant as the number of members increased, they could be easily 
economized across larger memberships and help facilitate signifi¬ 
cantly lower dues. The variance we would observe in these rates 
would be significantly larger and this downward trend much more 
pronounced. However, this phenomenon is not a significant factor 
in the cost structure of FPSE Locals. The cost structure inherent in 
the operation of union Locals does not facilitate any real significant 
scale effects. 

The most important reason for this is that the greatest expense for 
these Locals is the dues levied by FPSE. Against the $947,288 in to¬ 
tal FSA revenue for the 2018-19 fiscal year, our FPSE membership 
dues represented a $408,153 expense; our largest single expense at 
43.1% of revenues. These expenses are determined by a percentage 
of gross member income, just as our dues are. Because dues for FPSE 
Locals are determined as a percentage of salary for each member, 
the cost of this affiliation increases alongside increases in FSA mem¬ 
bership. 

Interestingly, though, this cost structure does facilitate significant 
leverage effects when one considers the impact increases or de¬ 
creases in Local dues rates have on revenues. 

To illustrate this, consider a typical faculty member of the FSA. Our 
dues for FPSE membership equal 0.9% of the gross income of each 
faculty member. Therefore, of the 1.5% Local member dues repre¬ 
senting the income of the FSA, 0.9% represents the cost per faculty 
member for FPSE membership. This means FSA’s claim on the resid¬ 
ual is equal to 0.6%. It is this amount that contributes to revenues 
available after paying for our membership as an FPSE Local. Any in¬ 
crease or decrease in Local dues directly affects this residual claim, 
as the amount levied by FPSE remains unchanged. 

As an example of this leverage, consider the change in Local dues ap¬ 
proved by FSA members in 2006: a decrease from 1.5% to 1.35%. 
The decrease of 0.15% does not affect the dues levied by FPSE, 
which means the residual amount available for spending by the FSA 
falls from 0.6% of gross earnings to 0.45%. This decrease would 
result in FSA revenues derived from faculty salaries to fall by 25% 
(0.15 as a percent of 0.60). While Local member dues only changed 
by 10% (0.15 as a percent of 1.5), FSA revenue derived from faculty 
members decreases by 25% 




‘Renew’Your Relationship 
with Your Union 


Glen Faculty 
Baier Vice President 


It is spring, and those around me remind me that I need to 
find something positive in this time of ‘rebirth’. To this end, I 
would advise you to do the same, so I urge each of you to ‘re¬ 
new’ your relationship with your union. What I have in mind 
is something simple. You should to talk to us. By this, I don't 
mean you need to write to us or post on our website. Those 
are things you can do as well, and they have value. What I 
want you to do is try to track us down and talk to us in per¬ 
son. However, I don’t want to burden my fellow executives too 
much, so it might be best if you start by tracking me down. (If 
we aren’t able to meet in person, we can always use email.) 
Here is why you might want to do this: 


1. A union is more than just your ‘last resort’, 
where you turn when you have a serious 
problem. It is something that can provide 
information and help you decide if you 
have a problem. It can give you access to 
resources you might not have and it can 
help you find what you need. 

2. A union learns from its members. We 
need to know what is happening in the 
workplace that may need addressing, and 
the conversations we have with you can 
help us direct our efforts. 

3. A conversation with your union represen¬ 
tative does not cost you extra. It is part of 
what comes with your union membership 
and you should take advantage of it. 

4. A conversation with your union represen¬ 
tative has therapeutic value. Sometime 
just having a chance to talk to somebody 
who will listen can prove valuable. As it is 
with a therapist, such conversations are 
confidential and although I am not a ther¬ 
apist, I believe I can be a good listener. 


I think we know that it is a difficult time for organized labour 
and it faces challenges on a number of fronts. The strength 
of a union is the same as its weakness; it depends entirely on 
the efforts of its members. In this, there is strength but it is a 
strength that can easily be lost. One way to build the solidar¬ 
ity necessary for workplace success is through engagement. 
Having conversations with your executive representatives is 
a good start on this front. 




...the collective agreement clearly articulates how 
department heads and directors are selected? In 
both cases, they are “selected from among the 
Faculty employed on Type B contracts in the area”. 
(See section Article 11.7 for Department Heads 
and Article 11.8 for Directors of the Collective 
Agreement, here: http://www.ufv-fsa.ca/wp-con- 
tent/uploads/2012/07/UFV-Collective-Agree- 

ment-2014-2019.pdf 
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Member Engagement 
and Bargaining 


Margaret Staff 
Nickelchok Vice President 


V 


Ah, the telltale signs of entering bargaining: surveys, 
Extraordinary General Meetings (EGM), increased 
FSA emails, and special editions of Words & Vision. 
While it may take time to read, respond, and engage 
in the process, I cannot stress enough how import¬ 
ant it is that you take advantage of every opportuni¬ 
ty to share what is important to you. 

It was great to see the strong response to our recent 
membership survey and your input and feedback 
will provide valuable guidance when developing 
bargaining proposals. Our Contract Chair, Colleen 
Bell, has been busy analyzing the results and you 
will have an opportunity to review and discuss the 
results at an upcoming EGM. 


You will see how the survey results reinforce how 
diverse our community is and how important it is to 
recognize this when bargaining. It takes everyone 
working together at all levels and from all areas to 
drive change and make UFV successful. We need to 
be aware of and sensitive to the working conditions 
and needs of all members. Every employee at UFV 
deserves and needs to be respected and properly 
compensated for the work they do as well as have 
the right to work in a healthy and respectful environ¬ 
ment. It's great if you feel you already work in such 
an environment, but it is not the case for everyone. 
It is the responsibility of all members to ensure that 
these rights are respected. 

I really enjoy my job and colleagues, and I feel quite 
fortunate to work at UFV. However, as an employee, 
I’ve had first-hand experience with many workplace 
issues including bumping and job insecurity. During 
the difficult times, I also witnessed very question¬ 


able practices not only to myself but to other col¬ 
leagues on campus. This is something we can’t ig¬ 
nore, and it is also one of the reasons I became more 
active in my union. 


We are aware that there are disengaged (Union) 
employees who pay little or no attention to the work 
of the Union and what we are doing on their behalf 
until they experience the need for support. Quite of¬ 
ten I will hear comments from colleagues saying that 
they don’t see the value of the FSA or they perceive 
and associate the FSA as causing trouble for them or 
their areas. Furthermore, they don’t want to be as¬ 
sociated with “trouble”. This is unfortunate because 
I believe the FSA provides increased job security and 
a voice in an otherwise very power imbalanced envi¬ 
ronment. 


Being a member of the FSA executive has exposed 
me to first-hand knowledge of questionable actions 
of UFV management. Routinely, I find the Contract 
Administrators and the FSA President reports that 
focus on how Management deal with member issues 
and activities to be quite shocking. I respect these 
reports as they come from our representatives who 
are immersed daily in issues and concerns of fellow 
members. Furthermore, it is a reminder of how im¬ 
portant it is to have a strong union. Is the FSA leader¬ 
ship the problem for ensuring Management upholds 
our Collective Agreement and not violate our basic 
rights? Is this the “trouble” you want to, or can afford 
to, avoid? 


I hope to see you at our next general meeting, and 
I look forward to a more engaged UFV community. 










The Collective Agreement 
and Tactic Norms 


fr * 


Sven van 
de Wetering 


Agreements 

Chair 


As we enter another round of bargaining, it 
behooves all of us to read and think about 
the current Collective Agreement and think 
about how we would like to see it improved. 
I have my own ideas about many issues, but I 
hope members will also think about import¬ 
ant workplace issues and let the bargaining 
team know what they think the key labour 
relation issues at UFV are. If people can 
identify brilliant solutions to these issues, 
that is even better than identifying the is¬ 
sues, especially if those brilliant solutions 
also take account of the political realities of 
the negotiation process. Nevertheless, iden¬ 
tifying problems is a critical first step. 

As a social psychologist, I am acutely aware 
that our social behaviour is often guided by 
norms that are not really articulated. For 
example, some decades ago, Solomon Asch 
studied the norms governing behaviour in 
an elevator. The first person to get on stands 
in the corner by the control panel. The next 
three people to get on stand in the other 
three corners. The fifth person takes the 
middle, and any subsequent riders stay as 
far away from the others as possible given 
the confined space. Everybody faces the 
front, nobody makes eye contact with any¬ 
body else, and people standing far from the 
control panel ask for the person next to it to 
push their floor rather than lunging at the 
panel themselves. The remarkable thing 
about these norms is that nobody legislates 
them, nobody (other than Asch) articulates 
them, and most people probably aren't even 
aware that they are following norms. Never¬ 
theless, the norms are hard to break. 

While leafing through the collective agree¬ 
ment the other day, I was struck by how of¬ 
ten the rules written down in the CA fail to 
take account of tacit norms of this sort. For 
example, according to Article 26.4(a), I am 
entitled to 30 days of sick leave per year. 


Fortunately, I have personally been blessed 
with robust good health for the past couple 
of decades, so that I have actually taken a 
total of perhaps 4-5 sick days in the nearly 
21 years I have been teaching at UFV. Nev¬ 
ertheless, I certainly do not feel free to take 
30 sick days per year. If I were to get sick for 
a month in the middle of the semester, and 
my department head were unable to replace 
me for the rather arcane upper-level cours¬ 
es I teach, the students would complain, and 
management would then give me a pretty 
hard time. The pressure to teach through ill¬ 
nesses, even fairly debilitating ones, can get 
intense. 

Notice that there are no villains in this sto¬ 
ry. Practices on the ground look different 
from what is written in the CA not because 
somebody callously disregards the right of 
employees, but because of structural factors 
over which nobody has much control. When 
I was a department head, faculty absences 
contributed substantially to my stress lev¬ 
el, even though I greatly sympathized with 
their plights; that was just the reality of the 
situation. My point here is that the relevant 
article in the CA bears little resemblance to 
what actually happens. 

To take another example of an article that 
bears limited resemblance to the way things 
are really done at UFV, Article 12.11(a)(i) 
states that “[t]he employer agrees that not 
over 30% of all teaching sections taught 
at UFV will be budgeted to be taught by a 
combination of sessional and limited term 
faculty.” Regular faculty are happy about the 
clause because it means there will always 
be lots of other regular faculty to do all the 
various pieces of service work that sessional 
instructors aren’t expected to do (and tend 
not to do voluntarily either, because the 
tasks are often unpleasant and time-con¬ 
suming). Sessional instructors are often 
happy about that clause, as well, because it 
substantially increases the odds that there 


will eventually be a regular faculty position 
opening up in their area. Nevertheless, the 
implementation of Article 12.11(a)(i) is of¬ 
ten disappointing. First of all, that 30% fig¬ 
ure is calculated institution-wide, so the ex¬ 
istence of departments in which almost no 
sections are taught by sessional instructors 
opens up the possibility for other depart¬ 
ments to have substantially more than 30% 
of their sections taught by sessionals. Sec¬ 
ond, notice the word “budgeted.” This means 
that substantially more than 30% of sections 
university-wide can be taught by sessional 
instructors if regular faculty go on leaves of 
various sorts that were not planned for in 
the budget. Again, I do not mean to villain- 
ize anyone. Most of our sessional instructors 
are excellent teachers, and their presence 
makes it easier to cope with sudden surges 
in demand and other unexpected discrepan¬ 
cies between plan and reality. My point only 
is that a naive observer reading this article 
might think things are done in a way quite 
different from the way they are actually 
done. 

What are we to do about the existence of 
tacit norms that differ from the norms em¬ 
bodied in the collective agreement? I don’t 
know. I, and the FSA executive, would like to 
have your input on this issue. Since we are 
entering bargaining, maybe now is the time 
to change the CA so that the explicit norms 
it articulates match the tacit norms we have 
been operating under for years or decades. 
Maybe we want to enforce the CA more 
strictly, though this will almost certainly 
turn out to be a very labour-intensive pro¬ 
cess that could eventually lead to a rise in 
union dues. Maybe we want to leave things 
as they are, though a survey a few years ago 
suggested UFV employees were not very 
happy with the status quo. I don't know if 
morale has improved since that survey was 
circulated. And finally, maybe, just maybe, 
we want to create a new set of norms that 
corresponds neither to the sorts of tacit 
norms I've been talking here nor the stuff 
that is explicitly written into our collective 
agreement. Over the next few months, a 
new collective agreement will be negotiat¬ 
ed. If you have some idea about how things 
should be done, now is the window of oppor¬ 
tunity to propose changes and otherwise get 
involved in the process. 
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Reality ls...Stakes are 
Quite High 


Rod Faculty 

Hayward Contract Administrator 


The life of a contract administrator is never bor¬ 
ing, I never know what awaits me. Sometimes I 
feel like I am involved in some sort of slapstick 
comedy where we spend al I of our time smacking 
each other for the purpose of entertaining some 
unseen senior administrator. The ridiculous and 
often pointless debates we get into with admin¬ 
istration remind me of the quote 'Academic Poli¬ 
tics Are So Vicious Because the Stakes Are So Small". 
But the reality is that the stakes are quite high 
for our members, especially for our contingent 
workers. 

We are currently working on some very serious 
issues which include: 

• A mediation/ arbitration case for a member 
who has not been accommodated by the 
University 

• An academic misconduct case against a fac¬ 
ulty member 


• Providing support for a member who is sub¬ 
ject to a student complaint 

• Trying to resolve longstanding pay equity 
issues 

• Working through a dispute involving aca¬ 
demic freedom 

• And the big one - Listening to our members 

As the faculty contract administrator I can as¬ 
sure you that all of us are doing our best to 
support our members but the reality is that the 
resources available to the University are vastly 
greater than what we have available to us. 

I could write more but I stop here, feel free to 
reach out to me for any clarification or further 
information. 

In Solidarity 






Together Fairness 
Works 


Vicki Staff 

Bolan Contract Administrator 


If you talk to the average Canadian of a certain age about unions, 
chances are they would probably say that Canada doesn’t really 
need unions anymore; that they’re not relevant in today’s work en¬ 
vironment. They may point out that most people work 40 hours per 
week (with overtime pay), have two days off in a row, enjoy a cer¬ 
tain number of vacation days, statutory holiday pay, and will have 
a government pension (CPP and OAS) when they retire. Most peo¬ 
ple assume that these standards are due to federal and provincial 
mandates when, in fact, it is through union activism, and the labour 
movement in general, that we have these benefits. 

If you talk to other Canadians, especially in the younger demograph¬ 
ic, they too feel that unions aren’t that relevant to them and their 
work lives. They couldn’t be more wrong! While some young work¬ 
ers are self-employed entrepreneurs, many others are involved in 
work that involves short-term contracts, or they work fewer hours 
per day or week (notably in the service industry) and have no ac¬ 
cess to health benefits or rights to seniority. Those employed in this 
work environment are known as ‘precarious workers’. 

The Precarity Project, a 2015 study jointly conducted by McMaster 
University and United Way Toronto, highlighted a growing concern 
that secure employment (with benefits and the possibility of a ca¬ 
reer) is becoming harder to find for all types of workers - for low- 
wage earners (in primarily service jobs), for higher-wage knowledge 
workers (involved in short-term, project-based work), and for uni¬ 
versity and college faculty (where, in Ontario, more than half of all 
teaching is done by sessional/contract workers). 1 

Even those working in the professions (accounting or the law for in¬ 
stance) are not immune. In a news release dated August 21, 2018, 
the Canadian Centre for Policy Alternatives noted that 22% of Ca¬ 
nadian professionals are in precarious jobs and face economic inse¬ 
curity through contract-to-contract work or work part-time. 


“The report found precarious professionals in both the private 
(40 per cent) and public (30 per cent) sector. Precarious profes¬ 
sionals are in all professions, but they're concentrated in three 
occupational categories: education (28 per cent), health care (18 
per cent), and business, finance and administration (19 per cent). 
The majority of precarious professionals are women (60 per 
cent) and there is a higher incidence among professionals aged 
55 and up.” 2 

Before unions there were unsafe working conditions, child labour, 
60+ hour work weeks, and no or few retirement packages. Unions 
fought to raise wages and gain a better quality of life for their mem¬ 
bers and these efforts spilled over into the working conditions for 
the general population. It is now time for unions and union mem¬ 
bers to stand up for co-workers and colleagues who are facing pre¬ 
carious work. 

When unions stand up for fairness, they raise the bar for every¬ 
one. Many of the things first won by unions should be enjoyed by 
all workers today - minimum wages, overtime pay, workplace safety 
standards, maternity/parental leave, vacation pay, and protection 
from discrimination and harassment. 


1 https://pepso.ca/documents/precaritv-penaltv.pdf Page 11. 
2 https://www.policyalternatives.ca/newsroom/news-releases/ 

more-l-5-canadian-professionals-precarious-jobs-report 


... you should al¬ 
ways check with 
the FSA office 
about being paid 
extra/differently 
for special projects 
and work to make 
sure that it fol¬ 
lows the Collective 
Agreement and/or 


does not create a problem down the road? 
And... always get offers in writing!!! 














Breaking the Silence... 



The topic of racial equity is rarely discussed 
openly in the workplace and perhaps it is time 
to break open the resistance to such a weighty 
issue. In a recent article on “Avoiding Racial 
Equity Detours”’ , Paul Gorski, founder of the 
Equity Literary Institute (equityliteracy.org) 
suggests that time is overdue for a racial equity 
reckoning in educational settings. His research 
found that educators who demand racial equi¬ 
ty in many schools are marginalized, accused 
of being too political and if they happen to be a 
person of colour, they are often labeled militant 
or angry for questioning or telling the racial eq¬ 
uity truth. 

The book The Equity Myth'' brought together 
scholars who surveyed the experiences of ra- 
cialized faculty across Canada, resulting in a 
challenge to the myth of equity in higher edu¬ 
cation. They found that while higher education 
consistently promises to achieve equity, there 
has been little realization for racialized and in¬ 
digenous members. In reviewing the findings, 
Megan Mueller of York University’s Office of 
the Vice President Research and Innovation 
states, “This new inquiry shows that racialized 
and indigenous faculty are low in numbers and 
even lower in terms of power, prestige and in¬ 
fluence compared to non-racialized (white, 
male) counterparts within the University”. All of 
the authors will be at Congress of the Human¬ 
ities and Social Sciences 2019 at UBC this June. 

Here at UFV we need to make a concerted ef¬ 
fort to understand existing research and seek 
out solutions to this ongoing problem of racial 
equity. There is much work to be done at UFV. 
For example, UFV’s Educational and Employ¬ 
ment Equity Policy was drafted in 1993 and, de¬ 
spite an Employment Systems Review in 2010 
as part of the federally mandated Employment 
Equity Compliance Review, there is a huge need 
to update/refresh policies to better reflect 
shifting social awareness, research, and need. 


There is a moral imperative to respond to prob¬ 
lems of equity. It is not enough to simply re¬ 
spond to these needs by being legally compliant 
as a university or as a union. We must respond 
proactively and lead. We want a workplace tru¬ 
ly free of prejudice and discrimination based on 
our own ideas of ability, age, ethnicity, gender, 
religion, sexual orientation etc. 

What Can Be Done? 


You might wonder what you can 
do with such seemingly insur¬ 
mountable systemic issues - here 
is some information to get you 
started on learning about un¬ 
derstanding how inclusive is our 
workplace: https://navigator.wlu. 
ca/career/emplovers/diversitv/ 

inclusivity.htm 

You might personally get involved 
by taking a small action (like 
showing up to related events), to 
joiningone of our interest groups/ 
committees or affiliated organi¬ 
zations. Let's start the dialogue at 
UFV and make the changes nec¬ 
essary for our environment to be 
the best it can be... 


The 



MYTH 


Racialization and Indigeneity 
at Canadian Universities 

FRANCES HENRY, ENAKSHI DlfA, CARL E. JAMES, 
AUDREY KOKAYASHI, PETER LI, 
HOWARD RAMOS, and MALINDA S. SMITH 


’Gorski, Paul. (2019). Avoiding racial equity detours. Educational Leadership http:// 
www.ascd.org/publications/educational-leadership/aprl9/vol76/num07/Avoiding-Ra- 

cial-Equity-Detours.aspx 

’’Henry, Frances, Dua, Enakshi, James, Carl E., Kobayashi, Audrey, Li, Peter, Ramos, How¬ 
ard, & Smith, Malinda S. (2017). The equity myth: Racialization and indigeneity at Cana¬ 
dian universities. Vancouver: UBC Press. 
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Noham Joint Occupational 
Weinberg Health & Safety Committee Co-Chair 


Health and Safety - 
Everyone's Business 


The purpose of the Joint Occupation Health and Safety Committees (JOHSC), 
outlined in the committee’s Terms of Reference is: 

“to identify health and safety issues in the workplace and to work cooperatively 
with the employer and FSA in resolving these issues.” 

There are two JOHS Committees at UFV - one in Abbotsford and one in Chilli¬ 
wack. The Abbotsford JOHSC oversees issues pertaining to Abbotsford Mission, 
Clearbrook, and Aerospace sites. Employee representation is critical and the Ab¬ 
botsford JOSHC is currently looking for a representative from the Clearbrook 
Centre. The atmosphere on both Abbotsford and Chilliwack JOHSC is friendly 
and collegial. If you are interested in participating or have any questions/issues 
related to the occupation health and safety, please contact me, the FSA co-chair. 

You can always find out who the current OHS co-chair is on the FSA website 
htt p://www.ufv-fsa.ca/contact-us/officers-2/ . 

You can report an incident or see UFV updates on about Occupational Health and 
Safety at the UFV OHS website: https://www.ufv.ca/hsw/ . 



CONSTANT DANGER 


YOUR LIMBS 


MAYBE YOUR 
LIFE - WILL BE IN 


THINK SAFELY 

WORK SAFELY 
LIVE SAFELY 


WEAR PROTECTIVE 
CLOTHING ALWAYS! 



Returning to the 
FSA Fold 


Shannon 

Draney 


Job Classification 
Audit Committee Co-Chair 


Thank you, FSA members, for supporting my election to the JCAC commit¬ 
tee. I previously served on this committee from 2004 to 2013, and served as 
co-chair from 2005 to 2011. With my past experience, I was elected by the 
committee to serve as FSA co-chair once again. The work of the JCAC com¬ 
mittee is challenging and time consuming, but I felt it was important to be in 
this position because of my past experience and my passion for the JCAC pro¬ 
cess. I am looking forward to working with members in this capacity again. 


Did you know? 

This committee, represented by employees 
from both the FSA and the Employer, classifies per¬ 
manent staff positions (Type A). This is important 
work as it establishes criteria (like educational re¬ 
quirements and experience) and rate of pay (within 
the Collective Agreement) for Type A positions. 
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Evolving Our 

Professional Development 



Joint Professional 

Development Committee Co-Chair 


In a bargaining year I would love to hear from mem¬ 
bers about their professional development experi¬ 
ences - both the good and the bad. I’ve been involved 
with the PD review process at UFV for many years, 
and in that time the system has been tweaked, mas¬ 
saged and adjusted so many times it has been chal¬ 
lenging for me to keep up. I can only imagine what it’s 
like for union members who aren't on the committee! 

There are over 25 public post-secondary institutions 
in this province, and about that many different ap¬ 
proaches to professional development at the various 
universities and colleges across BC. That was a rev¬ 
elation to me as your FSA representative and JPDC 
co-chair when I attended my first meeting of PD 
representatives from the various FPSE locals. The 
terms/criteria, funds available, and decision-making 
structures are slightly different (sometimes very dif¬ 
ferent) from one institution to the next. 

With very few exceptions every member of the FSA 
has access to funds that support professional devel¬ 
opment activities. Article 24 of our Collective Agree¬ 
ment describes the levels of PD available to mem¬ 
bers, the decision-making process and constitution 
of the committee that approves PD requests, and 
the types of activities eligible for PD support from 
the employer. 

There are two key issues that I have observed in my 
role as your J PDC representative and may inform our 
perspectives as we enter bargaining. First, many FSA 
members who are eligible for PD simply don't apply 
from year to year. In the 2017-18 fiscal year fewer 
than 850 applications were submitted, and as some 


members make more than one application it's clear a 
lot of people, on both the staff and faculty side of our 
union, don't make use of this particular provision of 
our Collective Agreement. This suggests that there 
is a need to better understand and, perhaps, address 
this under-utilization. 

Second, the base annual amount for both our PD 
and the Training and Development Allowance (TDA) 
has remained unchanged since 2004, while all the 
attendant costs of professional development from 
accommodation to travel to registration fees have 
been climbing. Unless they're adjusted periodically 
to account for inflation, our PD funds will continue 
to cover less and less over time. 

From my conversations with representatives from 
PD committees elsewhere in BC, I believe the sys¬ 
tem in place at UFV to provide access to PD has been 
working relatively well. However, there's always 
room for improvement and a bargaining year is an 
excellent time to revisit how professional develop¬ 
ment is handled at UFV and explore ways to make it 
more inclusive and effective. 


...you should not be 
using your work email 
address for personal 
correspondence. 

EVER. 
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Confronting Rights Issues 


FPSE Human Rights & 
International Solidarity Rep 


As the FPSE Human Rights and International Solidarity 
representative, I attended both FPSE committee meet¬ 
ings (November and February). As part of the commit¬ 
tee’s commitment to educate and promote equality in 
our communities and institutions, the committee focus¬ 
es on planning and hosting an annual Speakers Tour. 

This year's tour included authors from the 2017 FPSE 
publication, Whose Land Is It Anyway? A Manual for De¬ 
colonization. On March 19th Russell Diabo, a member of 
the Mohawk Nation at Kahnawake and a leading voice 
in the decolonization struggle in Canada, led this event. 
More than 80 people attended Mr. Diabo's talk and all 
attendees were provided with a copy of the decoloniza¬ 
tion manual. As a long-time friend of Mr. Diabo, we were 
very fortunate to have UFV Elder Eddie Gardner also 
participate in the event. 

I have spent the last 9 months participating in the activi¬ 
ties of the Race and Anti-Racism (RAN) Network at UFV. 
The FSA was a sponsor to a RAN event held on Interna¬ 
tional Day for the Elimination of Racial Discrimination, 
March 21, which brought a Syrian refugee family to cam¬ 
pus to share their compelling story of coming to Canada 



as refugees. It was remarkable to hear their stories and 
learn of the many accomplishments they have achieved 
in just 18 months in Canada. 

I will also attend the FPSE Annual General Meeting in 
Kelowna in May which is themed “Solidarity in Action: 
Together for a Better Future.” 
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Expecting More for 
Non-Regular Faculty and 
Auxiliary Workers 



The next few months are looking to be very important for 
the FSA, as we prepare to enter bargaining once again. This 
will be my first opportunity to assist our Chief Negotiator 
with bargaining, and I look forward to representing the 
voices of the hundreds of Non-Regular Faculty and Staff 
at UFV. Sessional and Auxiliaries have had a tough go the 
past few years and we’re looking to make some changes 
to improve your lives with the next collective agreement 

The biggest concerns I hear from Non-Regulars is about 
access to benefits, and access to some amount of certain¬ 
ty in their workload. We hear you at the FSA and we will 
do everything in our power to right this interpretation of 
our contract by the Employer. This summer I plan on hold¬ 


ing regular information lunches at the Chilliwack, Mission, 
and Abbotsford campuses so that we can discuss the is¬ 
sues that impact you and your work at UFV. If you'd rath¬ 
er get in touch directly, don’t hesitate to email or call me, 
and I can be found in my office in C2401 on Mondays and 
Wednesdays from May to August. I have had many “off 
the record” conversations from Auxiliaries this past year 
about some of the working conditions you have to survive 
under, and they paint a picture that must be fixed. We will 
be working hard to represent you, and I hope to hear from 
you soon! 

In Solidarity. 



Shirley 

Hardman 


FPSE Decolonization, Reconciliation & 
Indigenization Standing Committee Rep 


Ey swayel Siiyam, Siyaiye. Good day All. It is an 
honour to attend DRISC (Decolonization, Recon¬ 
ciliation and Indigenization Standing Committee) 
meetings for our FSA. The group has been meet¬ 
ing for 18 months or thereabouts, (December 
2017) and we are just getting our feet under us. 
We have representatives from most of the locals, 
and some are Indigenous peoples and some are 
not — the committee determined early on that we 
would walk together with whoever attended with 
a heartfelt desire to move forward in a good way 
and achieve a collective vision to “create a positive 
future together”. 

You may recall that at the 2017 AGM FPSE passed 
a resolution: 

FPSE supports the inherent and collective rights 
of Indigenous Peoples to rights of sovereignty and 
self-determination, and the Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission's Calls to Action, especially through sup¬ 


porting the development and implementation of ed¬ 
ucation and Indigenous themes for students at their 
members' post-secondary educational institutions. 

To me this fits with our UFV Board policy state¬ 
ment (BRP-200.05), Fulfilling our Commitment 
to Aboriginal Peoples that calls on us to promote 
knowledge of and respect for aboriginal history, lan¬ 
guage, culture, values and indigenous ways of knowing 
in its educational, research and service programs. 

This resolve to create a positive future togeth¬ 
er allows us all as good people an opportunity to 
change something that has been amiss for a very 
long time. I encourage us to walk together, ask 
questions when we don’t know; and, to support 
and honour Indigenous peoples goals of self-de¬ 
termination and well-being. Ey Si:yam. Thank you. 



... that pay for over¬ 
loads for faculty a) 
do not count towards 
pensionable earnings 
and b) are much lower 
than if they were pro¬ 
rated to your salary 
(meaning that they are 
not proportionate to 
your regular salary). 
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NOMINATION FORM 


Faculty & Staff Association 


ELECTION of 
OFFICERS 


2019 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING Wednesday, May 22,2019 


POSITIONS TO BE FILLED: 

(all 2-year terms) 

♦ President 

♦ Staff Vice-President 

♦ Faculty Contract Administrator 

♦ Secretary-Treasurer 

♦ Communications Chair 

♦ Joint Professional Development 
Committee (JPDC) Co-Chair 


Joint Occupational Health & Safety 

Committee (JOHS) Co-Chair 

Social Committee Chair 

FPSE Rep - Status of Women 

FPSE Rep - Human Rights 

FPSE Rep - Non-Regular Employees 

FPSE Rep - Decolonization, Reconciliation 


Job descriptions for the above positions, as well as a list of submitted nominations, can be viewed at 
http://www.ufv-fsa.ca/about-us/annual-aeneral-meetinQ 


NOMINATIONS: 

Nominations may be made at any time up until the 
final call is made at the Annual General Meeting. 
Nominations may be forwarded to the FSA office 
(Abbotsford Campus room B377) by Tues, May 21, 
2019, or handed in at the sign-in table at the 
beginning of the AGM. All nominees (including 
names of nominators) will be posted on the FSA 
website at www.ufv-fsa.ca/annual-general-meeting 
at the time they are received. Only those 
nominations received by Tues May 14, 2019 will be 
included in the printed AGM package. 


CANDIDATE STATEMENTS: 

Candidates nominated prior to or at the time of the 
call for nominations at the AGM will have the 
opportunity to present a three-minute verbal 
statement at the AGM. Written candidate 
statements will also be accepted but must be 
forwarded to admin@ufv-fsa.ca no later than 
4 pm, Thursday, May 23, 2019 if the candidate 
wishes it to be posted on the FSA website prior to 
the election period. 


NOMINATION: 

I nominate 


(Please print full name clearly) 


for the position of 


(Name and signature of nominator) 

I accept the nomination 


(Date) 


(Name and signature of nominee) 


If necessary, an election for contested positions will take place May 27, 28, 29, 2019. 





















CONTRIBUTE to Your 

FSA Newsletter! 


Do you have news or a story that you think other 
FSA members would be interested in? 



Consider contributing to the next Words & Vision newsletter! Contact our editor at 
communications(o)ufv-fsa.ca to find out how you can submit an article. 



WORDSOVISION 

May 2019 - Volume 28, Number 3 

WORDS & VISION is the newsletter of the 
UFV Faculty & Staff Association. 

COMMUNICATIONS COMMITTEE: 

Christine Neigel (Acting Chair) 

Sean Parkinson 
Margaret Nickelchok 
Glen Baier 

WORDS & VISION EDITOR: Christina Neigel 

LAYOUT & DESIGN: Tanja Rourke 

WORDS & VISION is published at least once 
a semester, and more, as needed. 

SUBMISSIONS should be sent electronically 
to the Communications Committee Chair. 

WORDS & VISION is printed at UFV. The FSA thanks the entire 
printshop staff for their continued outstanding work. 

Disclaimer: the views and opinions expressed in this publication 
are those of the authors and do not necessarily reflect the official 
policy or position of the UFV Faculty & Staff Association. 


=> 



Faculty & Staff Association 


UFV FACULTY & STAFF ASSOCIATION 
B377- 33844 King Road 
Abbotsford, BCV2S7M8 
P: 604-854-4530 
F: 604-853-9540 
E: FSA.lnfo@ufv.ca 
www.ufv-fsa.ca 


^ @ufvfsa 


FSA CONTACTS 2018- 2019 


Executive 


Local 

President 

Sean Parkinson 

4584 

Faculty Vice-President 

Glen Baier 

2421 

Staff Vice-President 

Margaret Nickelchok 

4012 

Faculty Contract Administrator 

Rod Hayward 

4196 

Staff Contract Administrator 

Vicki Bolan 

4593 

Chief Negotiator 

Colleen Bell 

4396 

Secretary/Treasurer 

Michael Maschek 

4135 

Communications Chair 

Christina Neigel 

4558 

Agreements Chair 

Sven van de Wetering 

4457 

JCAC Co-Chair 

Shannon Draney 

4578 

JPDC Co-Chair 

David Thomson 

4098 

OH&S Co-Chair 

Noham Weinberg 

4493 

Social Committee Chair 

Sheila Mckay 

6338 

FPSE Rep. Status of Women 

Satwinder Bains 

4547 

FPSE Rep. Human Rights 

Curtis Magnuson 

4802 

FPSE Rep. Non-Regular Employees 

MikeSolyom 

4811 

FPSE Rep. Decolonization, Reconciliation 
& Indigenization 

Shirley Hardman 

4078 


Faculty Stewards 


Local 

Faculty of Arts 

Bosu Seo 

4818 

Faculty of Applied & Technical Studies 

Pat McGurk 

5456 

Academic Support Faculty 

Colleen Bell 

4396 

Faculty of Access & Continuing Education 

Julia Dodge 

2553 

Faculty of Science 

Pedro Montoya-Palaez 

4305 

Faculty - Member at Large 

Rod Hayward 

4196 

Faculty Member at Large 

Lauren Couture 

2381 

Staff Stewards 


Local 

Staff - Abbotsford & Mission 

Judi Hope 

4381 

Staff-CEP/TTC 

Amanda Morrison 

4355 

Staff - Member at Large 

Nicole Kungle 

4075 

Staff - Member at Large 

Laura Crawford 

5123 

Staff - Member at Large 

Kathy Miller 

4597 

Office Administration 


Local 

Administrative Coordinator 

Tanja Rourke 

4530 













lilis is Enri 


FROM THE DIRECTOR OF GAME OF STOOLS AND 
PRODUCER OF MANY EXCEL SPREADSHEETS 

Tiir^Vtmnifni inr 

nr wnmiipiui.r 

'KNOW TOUR RIGHTS- 


CARL WORKS THE DARK 
NIGHT SHIFT. EiE SIGNS 
YOUR CHEQUES AND 
SCHEDULES YOUR HOURS 


BUT HE DOESN’T KNOW 
THE WORKPLACE 
BOUNDARIES REGARDING 
YOUR PRIVACY AND 
PERSONAL DATA. 


IS 

winner 

OF THE NO 
JOKERS IN THE 
OFFICE 
AWARD 
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